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W1SS ebgeworih « ) ” o N ^uc ATlON . 


care of animals generally develops the 
but think that t e ^ them an d may be classed among 
feeling of att ' . £ uen ces connected with a child's education, 
the wholesome m 1 Qns pres ent may remember an anecdote 

Perhaps some P ^ concern i ng whom a question was 
of a German P form ’ of re iigi on she professed, and the 
asked as to ^ et her Highness was of no religion, as 

answer was ‘ lec ided to whom she was to be married, 
it had not beet story when reading the chapter on 

I was remm ®,. hments. “Women,” Miss Edgeworth says, 
female aecom^ may be the tastes of the individuals 

“ cannot to pass their lives. Their own tastes 

t th ld not therefore be early decided ; they should, it 
Sh hie be so educated that they may attain any talent 
^perfection which they may desire, dr which their circum- 

m res mav render necessary.’ 

Tn these words Miss Edgeworth probably reflects the ideas 
about female education current in the society of her time 
Ld the women of the present day may well be thankful 
that they live in a more enlightened age, when their claim 
as responsible individuals to the blessings of education 
meets with respectful recognition from all those who are 

seeking to carry out social reforms. 

In such a short and imperfect sketch, I have been obliged 
to leave out many points on which Miss Edgeworth offers 
valuable suggestions, but I can assure any teacher who cares 
to hunt out these old volumes from the libraries where they 
lie hidden, that they will be amply repaid by their careful 
perusal. 
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AN OLD BOOKSHELF. 

By J. H. Watt. 

A SHELF of old books— some h aM . ^ 
to pieces ; others with only the mTl ’ almost 

not the wear and tear of childish fibers m U? ° n them ’ 
they bring back, of winter evening '^,1 memories 
afternoons, when they were read reread - \° Ug Sunday 
Children, now-a-days, rarely sepmVr* i ’ f . even acted * 
part of their lives in the way we did long 
talk of the characters in Mrs. Molesworth’s tales, asLddren 
of an earlier generat.on talked of Lucy and End y Fair'h M 
or Anna Ross, mfimtely superior though the former may be 
pomt of iterary art For one thing, there are so very many 
childrens books; ,t is perfectly bewildering to look at l 
modern child s bookcase, and the circulating library pervades 
the nursery no less than the drawing-room. Then, children 
are so much looked after and trained now, that few have the 
long hours entirely without supervision that their parents 
used to enjoy, and there is no time for making friends of 
their books, for acting scenes from them, and living, in 
imagination, the lives of the characters. That constant 
watching may be a good thing in many ways, but surely 
it implies that children must, sooner or later, altogether lose 
the power of amusing themselves without the help of a 
grown-up person, if a reaction to the wholesome neglect 
of thirty years ago does not set in before long. 

Will old associations cling round these gaudy little modern 
books twenty years hence, as they cling round the queer, 
old-fashioned volumes, with their absurd pictures, and 
general air of long ago ? Perhaps it may be a mistake 
for people to love their books for reasons — in some cases 
at least — quite apart from their literary merit but at any 
rate the love is there, so that even now, it is a joy to take 
down these volumes from their place, and once more turn 
the leaves and read the favourite passages. 

The “ Fairchild Family ” is a very old friend. Could 
a child read it to-day with the feeling that neither the 
stilted language, nor the long, wearisome discussions, nor 
even the prayer and hymn at the end of ever) chapter, 
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' old bookshelf . 


an 

. T^Tus^harm ? The whole book was little l ess 
could rob iz ^ views G f theology and education one 
unnatura 1 than it is now. On one occasion, f 0r 
g ene r at 10 he f ather inyites his children “to take a turn 
•"fhe^rass walk, and have a little discourse on the subject 
1 f l ath ” and this discourse is followed by a visit to a house 
? J hic h a death has just occurred. The horribly realistic 
description of the dead gardener, whom they go to inspect, 
was always one of the “ dreadful bits ” which were to be 
omitted when the book was read, and only enjoyed by surrep- 
titious peeps. None of the Fairchilds, however, seemed to 
mind the disagreeable details of the scene in the least. With 
the tranquil remark, “This poor body is going fast to 
corruption,” Mr. Fairchild proceeded to give a lengthy 
address to his family, who were gathered round the bed, 
and, after a prayer, they composedly sang a hymn. 

What nerves and constitutions children must have had 
in those days ! What would the pampered young people 
of to-day do if they were punished for a slight quarrel by 
first, a whipping, then an entire morning spent standing 
in the corner, with no breakfast, and in the afternoon a 
long walk to view a gibbet, on which hung a body in 
rattling chains r— this last to show them what they would 
come to if they indulged in quarrels. But the young 
Fairchilds’ nerves could not be upset, even by such a day s 
programme as that ; they calmly enjoyed the inevitable 
discourse and prayer at the foot of the murderer’s gibbet. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these dreadful punishments, and 
a great deal more that would have been better left out, how 
real it all was to us. What familiar figures were Betty and 
John, Bessy Goodriche, perhaps the most human character 
in the book, with her heedlessness and her pinned shoe-strings, 
who enlivens them all when the Fairchilds are getting too 
good; Mr. Somers, the clergyman, dropping in for “a dish o 
tea and a little Christian conversation ; ” poor Miss Augusta 
Noble, who came to such a bad end, and the gluttonous 
Mr. Crosbie, with his haunch of venison, whose question, 
“What is in that pie, Mrs. Fairchild?” has passed into 
a family proverb. One could picture so well the w > 
family of Fairchilds driving off in the coach to spend t^ 
day at the Nobles, and being treated with rudeness 
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mUSt have sorely tried everT^TciT^ 
going to Mrs. Goodriche, where they “ ^ T" humilit y> or 
to eat roast fowl and raspberry tart.’’ ^ d ° wn ’ ful1 of joy, 

Mrs. Goodriche’s charming old-world 
far the most attractive part of the 1 ° neS are P robabI y 
pages of religious discussions, with conin’ ^ Wdl atone for 
Book of Genesis. Many of the other fr ° m the 

one told by the Fairchilds’ grandmother and Tb ^ ^ the 

the Swiss peasants, Meeta and Margot arew,n ^ ^ ab ° Ut 

Another much read book, though CX 
Ann Fraser TytleFs - Leila." T' “ 

Mrs. Sherwood’s tales, how; much pleasure it has ghrS in its 
tl me. In the first volume « Leila, or the Island ” I eila with 
her father and her nurse is shipwrecked and thrown 
island. Of course they have quite an ideal existence there 
finding everyth, ng that could possibly be desired flowers’ 
fruit, goats, rabbits, caves to live in, abundance of water and 
no savages to share these luxuries. Leila never attempts 
the pieces of wickedness which the Fairchilds broke out into 
now and then, but for all that, the account of her island life 
with her dress of rabbit-skins and her hat woven of leaves, 
her goat-carriage and her numerous pets, used to delight all 
children who read it. In process of time they are rescued 
from the island and return to England, to find a family of 
cousins. Cousin Selina was always a most interesting 
person, as she was dumb without being deaf. What degree 
of probability and accuracy there may be in the account of 
her dumbness and its sudden cure, is immaterial, but it is a 
most impressive scene where Leila is thrown over a wall by 
an angry bull and Selina suddenly begins to speak. Thai 
Eeila should have been almost unhurt, is perhaps more 
wonderful than Selina’s recovery of speech. Leila has 
another unpleasant adventure towards the close of the third 
volume when the story gets rather dull. But even this trying 
accident, when she is blinded ‘by lightning and led home by 
h er amiable young friend, Charles, comes all right in the 
e nd. 1 he necessary element of naughtiness is supplie y 
Alina’s sister Matilda, and she is by no means a hardened 
Slnne r. Leila is generally very good; once, to be sure, she 

Se,2 ed a hen and shook it violently because it did not hat 

lts e ggs soon enough to please her, but that was an except . 
V 0 L - vi.- N0 . s. Br 
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t ^T^terTin the book are not very interesting 

1116 Tpee'S'V Dobie who would be delightful if she talked a 
except ggy ho is a good soul. 1 he parents 

1,tt t he .VXa. parents of an old-fashioned child’s book. 
Children Ire too critical to read “ Leila” now ; they would 
yawn over the improving conversations and make fun of the 

little anecdotes. 

“Anna Ross” was another favourite, and, like the two 
mentioned before, was essentially a “ Sunday book. What 
an impression used to be made on children by the account 
of the news of the battle of Waterloo coming to Edinburgh, 
and by the description of the mother and little girl setting 
off to Belgium to see the wounded father, and meeting his 
funeral just before they reached the house to which he had 
been carried; then the poor child s travelling back to 
Edinburgh after her mother’s death, and her aunt’s horror 
because she was not dressed in mourning. It certainly was 
a very strange arrangement by which Anna was to spend 
six months at each of her two uncle’s houses, and then (at ten 
years of age ! ) to choose which was to be her future home. 
Of course she has the wisdom to choose the right one, and 


the worldly cousins are discomfited, but apparently neither 
home was very attractive. We used to wonder if she ever 
wearied of her Highland solitudes, of “uncle Murray,” with 
his peculiar views on education, and of her fascinating cousin 
Kenneth, with his musical taste and his fancy for amusing 
the family by singing psalms and hymns composed by 
himself on the spur of the moment ; and if she pined for the 
dancing and music lessons, the flattery and admiration she 
had received in Edinburgh with “ uncle and aunt Ross.’ 
But as the story ends with her choice, all that is left to the 
reader’s imagination. 

Miss Edgeworth’s tales, it is to be hoped, are well known 
to children even now. It surely must be a degenerate race 
which would find “Simple Susan” and “Lazy Lawrence” 
dull. There is some excuse for want of interest in “ Trank 
an d Harry and Lucy, where the useful information is very 
thinly disguised by a thread of story ; though we have 
sometimes seen young children, hardly old enough to be 
read to at all, delight in « Frank,” most likely because the 
extreme minuteness of detail makes it easy to understand. 
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Miss Martineau’s stories, too ouirht u 

pleasure now than years ago! Th « n read with no less 

perhaps the favourite. What strength ' Lrofton Boys ” was 

a mental tonic. It must be good for u-fj 6 1S ln lt "“ it is hke 
iDfio w ..... „ *. tor children 


strength there 


poor little boy who was sent to° a t0 hear of the 

nlrl t™ „n lar ^ e hoarding school When 


eight years old, and bore all his troubles frZ"*? SCh ° o1 . when 
tion table to the taking off of his f™,’ . ™ the multiplica- 

with such fortitude. Even his Chlor ° fo ™. 
coldness only braced and improved hK u ^ unnatural 
Martineau's religious views do „ ot appelr Tab • T 
childrc" s tales, so it is to be hoped that “ Feats on the Fiord'” 
and the other stones m that charming volume, “ The pT av 
fellow, wtl not disappear from young people'; bookshe 
for a very long time. VCb 

Ihe Fairy-tale books are not so well-worn as the others 
It may be a mistaken notion, but it does seem as if parents 
long ago had, and modern parents have still more an 
exaggerated idea of children’s love of fairy tales, and all 
tales with the supernatural element. That they ’ought to 
like them is evident enough, but do they: Even Lewis 

Carroll s immortal books are often appreciated far more 
after the understanding has fully developed. “Alice” herselt 
is so charming— probably the most thoroughly natural child 
ever portrayed in fiction, but a faint remembrance rises of 
a sneaking, never-confessed wish that she had stayed where 
she was, and not gone through the looking-glass. And 
some children, at least, have equally bad taste now; they 
are so terribly matter-of-fact. Quite recently an exquisite 
fairy tale, read with delight by clever men, was unanimously 
pronounced “ very silly ” by a band of youthful critics. 
Stories about common human events and persons are what 
ordinary children like best, whatever may be best for them. 

There is no time to speak of the many other books 
which delighted the boys and girls of a past generation. 
S °me, like the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” can no more grow 
°ld-fashioned than the Bible can, and are for all ages, but 
how many are forgotten ? Who reads the W i e 1 e 
World,” or « Oueechy,” or the many similar American tales 
"owi They have been well liked in their time, but .the 
is over, and only the associations ol chtldltood 
re vive their interest. 


